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may not be adopted by the parties after the prescribed 
waiting term, whereas the German Draft Covenant for 
a League of Nations (April, 1919) excluded every 
possibility of "violent self-help," as a permissible means 
of settlement, by declaring the Council's decisions abso- 
lutely binding upon both parties. 

By concluding this new treaty the Swiss Government- 
has taken the first step on the road of its future arbi- 
tration policy, as indicated in its message of December, 
1919, to Parliament. It remains to be seen whether 
Switzerland will succeed in inducing her other neigh- 
bors to enter with her into similar agreements. At any 
rate, the Swiss-German treaty is a model worth imitat- 
ing, mutatis mutandis, even between two parties both 
belonging to the League of Nations. One may well 
agree with Hans Wehberg, the prominent German au- 
thority on international law, if he emphasizes proudly 
and joyfully that the treaty in question, far from being 
"one out of many" merely, is indeed a milestone in the 
history of arbitration. 

He adds rightly that "it proves by a deed the German 
Government's new tendency toward an honest policy of 
right." By its conclusion, Switzerland, too, a pre-war 
sinner, along with Germany, in the matter of inter- 
national jurisdiction, does conform her new after-war 
spirit a good deal toward bringing about the future reign 
of international justice. 



HOW IT GOES WITH THE TREATIES 

Early in March, President Harding said that he would 
not "trade, lobby, admonish, or supplicate" for the ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the treaties framed by the Conference 
on the limitation of Armaments. He had gone to the Sen- 
ate and stated his views as to what the treaties meant and 
what the reasons were for their ratification. With that he 
was done, other than to advise with the Senate leaders from 
time to time. 

A day or two after this statement from the President, 
Secretary Hughes, who had been on vacation in Bermuda, 
returned to Washington. There were many who thought he 
would take charge of the fight for the treaties and infuse 
into it his dynamic force. But he said he would not ; that 
he had done his part, and the responsibility now lay with 
the Senate. 

That calm attitude, almost an aloof "take it or leave it" 
attitude, upon the part of the two great figures of the Ad- 
ministration in foreign affairs, furnished a marked contrast 
to the anxiety and nervous tension of the leaders in the 
Senate of the fight for ratification. Senator Lodge and his 
lieutenants have had many anxious hours, and, on the side 
of Democratic responsibility for the treaties, Senator Under- 
wood has been scarcely less troubled. Both Senator Lodge 
and Senator Underwood believe all of the treaties will be 
ratified, but they recognize very genuine obstacles in their 
way before the Four-Power pact is given the sanction of the 
Senate. Generally, it is agreed that all save that part are 
safe in the Senate, but there is doubt as to the Administra- 
tion's enthusiasm for the others, if the Four-Power pact is 
beaten. 

The progress of that treaty in the Senate has been uncer- 
tainly up and down. When it was first announced in the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, and before it 



reached the Senate, every indication was that it would be 
ratified by that body with only a very small number of votes 
in opposition. The statement of Senator Lodge, in present- 
ing the treaty formally in the open session of the Confer- 
ence, that it provided only for conference and had no mili- 
tary implications, was accepted at face value. Very soon, 
however, arguments that Article 2 was strikingly similar to 
Article 10 of the League covenant appeared. That lessened 
enthusiasm. Then came the statement from Secretary 
Hughes to newspaper correspondents, that the Japanese 
home land was covered. Another dampening of enthusiasm 
resulted, which was increased when President Harding said 
the Japanese home land was not covered, thereby creating 
doubt as to the real meaning of the treaty and the real 
understanding that should be had of it. With the adoption 
by the Conference of the supplement, excluding the Japanese 
home land, the adverse tide was checked'. Later, the agree- 
ment upon the Naval Treaty created a wave of approval of 
the work of the Conference that seemed to sweep the Four- 
Power pact along with it, and when the treaties were sub- 
mitted to the Senate by President Harding the chances 
seemed somewhat better than ever for the instrument. 

But very soon the opposition revived. A number of Re- 
publican Senators generally classed as stanch Administra- 
tion, but members of the group known as the "Irreconcila- 
bles" in the League of Nations fight, manifested opposition, 
and it was apparent that unless their objections were re- 
moved the treaty's fate was gravely endangered. That situ- 
ation was met by Mr. Harding and Senator Lodge in agree- 
ing to what is known as the Brandegee reservation, which 
would put into the resolution of ratification, and thereby 
into the treaty, the substance of the statement made by the 
President when he appeared before the Senate, namely, that 
there is no commitment to armed force. Again, the pros- 
pects of the treaty seemed to improve. 

There was a short period of good cheer among the advo- 
cates of the treaty. Additional encouragement came when 
the ballot on the first treaty to be voted on, those dealing 
with American rights under the Japanese mandate over the 
island of Yap, showed weakness in the fight made against 
that agreement. That led to hope among the Administra- 
tion's friends that the opposition to the Four-Power pact 
was largely sound and fury and could not be translated into 
nearly enough votes to defeat ratification. 

Another time of gloom came, however. Almost daily there 
were reports of losses for the treaty among the Democratic 
Senators who had been counted as favoring it. Stories that 
Mr. Wilson was opposed spread, although no reliable infor- 
mation as to his views was obtainable. Little doubt was 
had by most observers that Senator Underwood was not so 
successful as he and the Administration had hoped in bring- 
ing the Democratic Senators into line. All of the reports 
from the Democratic side indicated either that men who had 
been looked upon as certain to vote for ratification had defi- 
nitely changed their minds or were wavering. 

When formal debate in the Senate was started, the pre- 
vailing belief was that the opposition was within three or 
four votes of enough to defeat ratification. Some estimates 
put the number of Democratic Senators opposed to the treaty 
as high as 28. With Senators Borah, Johnson, La Follette, 
and France on the Republican side bitterly antagonistic, 
that Democratic figure, if correct or approximately so, obvi- 
ously was at the very edge of the dead line. 
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As this is written, while the debate is raging, the evidence 
is that the opposition has not gained additional strength. 
The advocates of the treaty seem to be ahead by a small 
margin, and thus far the debate has not been such as is 
likely to influence doubtful Senators against the treaty. 
Senators like Reed, of Missouri, and Robinson, of Arkansas, 
have conducted a campaign designed to harass Senator 
Lodge, and have had considerable success; but while their 
maneuvers have been entertaining and the spectacle of the 
austere and reserved Senator from Massachusetts being 
relentlessly baited by skillful debaters has awakened keen 
interest, it is doubtful that the tactics employed are calcu- 
lated to make converts. 

More danger is feared when Senator Borah settles to his 
main attack on the treaty. In the meanwhile Senator Lodge 
and his aids are working determinedly and desperately to 
make the Senate, and, more important, the public opinion 
of the nation, see that unless concord can be reached by the 
big nations having interests in the Pacific, through the in- 
strumentality of the Four-Power pact, it may be doubtful 
wisdom for the United States to reduce and limit its navy. 
Indeed, the supporters of the treaty have gone so far as to 
assert that the Four-Power pact is the key of the whole of 
the Conference results, and that its failure will mean failure 
of all the major work, including the Naval Treaty, to which 
there is little or no opposition. 

Moreover, the supporters of the treaty state publicly and 
privately that there is no obligation upon the United States, 
under the Four-Power pact, other than to confer, and the 
point is made that the explicit statements to that effect 
from the heads of the government and from the American 
delegation write it into the treaty as a fact, of which all 
the other powers must take cognizance, even though the 
treaty itself were ambiguous. 

The vote on the Yap Treaty, the only one thus far to be 
acted on finally by the Senate, was: 

Fob Ratification 



Ball, 


Jones (Wash.), 


Oddie, 


Brandegee, 


Kellogg, 


Page, 


Bursum, 


Keyes, 


Pepper, 


Calder, 


Ladd, 


Phipps, 


Cameron, 


Lenroot, 


Poindexter, 


Capper, 


Lodge, 


Rawson, 


Colt, 


McCormick, 


Shortridge, 


Cummins, 


McCumber, 


Smoot, 


Curtis, 


McKinley, 


Spencer, 


Dillingham, 


McLean, 


Stanfield, 


Edge, 


McNary, 


Sterling, 


Elkins, 


Moses, 


Sutherland, 


Ernst, 


Nelson, 


Townsend, 


Fernald, 


New, 


Wadsworth, 


Frelinghuysen, 


Newberry, 


Warren, 


Gooding, 


Nicholson, 


Watson (Ind.), 


Hale, 


Norbeck, 


Weller, 


Harreld, 


Norris, 

Total, 54. 

Democrats 


Willis. 


Broussard, 


Kendrick, 


Smith, 


Dial, 


Myers, 


Underwood, 


Fletcher, 
Hitchcock, 


Pomerene, 
Ransdell, 


Walsh (Mont.) 
Williams. 





Against Ratification 






Republicans 




Borah, 


Johnson, 


France. 




Total, 3. 






Democrats 




Ashurst, 

Caraway, 

Culberson, 

Gerry, 

Glass, 

Harris, 

Harrison, 


Heflin, 

King, 

McKellar, 

Overman, 

Pittman, 

Reed, 

Total, 19. 


Robinson, 
Sheppard, 
Simmons, 
Swanson, 
Walsh (Mass.), 
Watson (Ga.). 


Total against ratification, 22. 





Jones (N. M.), 

Total, 13. 

Total for ratification, 67. 



In the course of the debate question was raised as to the 
authorship of the Four-Power Treaty. Secretary Hughes 
settled it by sending the following letter to Senator Under- 
wood: 

My Deae Senatoe : 

I understand that in the course of debate in the Senate 
upon the Four-Power Treaty questions have been raised 
with respect to its authorship. It seems to be implied that 
in some way the American delegates have been imposed 
upon, or that they were induced to accept some plan cun- 
ningly contrived by others and opposed to our interests. 
Apart from the reflection upon the competency of the Amer- 
ican delegates, such intimations betray a very poor and 
erroneous conception of the work in connection with the 
Conference, no part of which — whether within or outside the 
Conference meetings — was begun, prosecuted, or concluded 
in intrigue. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 

It is, of course, wholly inconsistent with the amenties of 
international intercourse that the informal and confidential 
suggestions and conversations incident to negotiations should 
be stated, but the Senate may be assured that a full dis- 
closure of everything said or done in the course of the nego- 
tiations would reveal nothing derogatory to the part taken 
by any of the American delegates or involve any consider- 
ation or acceptance of any position not entirely consistent 
with the traditional policies of this government. 

It should be remembered that the Four-Power Treaty 
dealt with a subject— the Anglo-Japanese Alliance — which, 
as an agreement between two powers competent to make 
and continue it, was not, and in the nature of things could 
not be, appropriately placed upon the Conference agenda. 
Technically, it was a matter outside the Conference, although 
the Conference furnished an excellent opportunity for con- 
versations regarding it. 

While I cannot, of course, undertake to state what was 
proposed or suggested in confidence by any of the delegates, 
I think it entirely proper to say that the negotiations relat- 
ing to the Four-Power Treaty were conducted within limita- 
tions defined by the American Government. The views of 
this government as to the importance of the termination of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been communicated long 
before the Conference met, and it had also been clearly 
stated that this government could enter into no alliance or 
make any commitment to the use of arms or which would 
impose any sort of obligation aa to its decisions in future 
contingencies. It must deal with any exigency according to 
its constitutional methods. In preparation for the Confer- 
ence, the American delegates reviewed the matter thoroughly, 
and the entire course of the negotiations in connection with 
the Four-Power Treaty were in accord with these principles 
and, as I have said, within the limits which we defined. 

The treaty itself is very short and simple and is perfectly 
clear. It requires no commentary. Its engagements are 
easily understood and no ingenuity in argument or hostile 
criticism can add to them or make them other or greater 
than its unequivocal language sets forth. There are no 
secret notes or understandings. 
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In view of this, the question of authorship is unimportant. 
It was signed by four powers, whose delegates respectively 
adopted it, all having made various suggestions. 

I may say, however, with respect to the general course of 
negotiations, that after assent had been given by Great 
Britain and Japan that France should be a party to the 
agreement, I prepared a draft of the treaty based upon the 
various suggestions which had been exchanged between the 
delegates. This draft was first submitted to Senator Lodge 
and Mr. Root, as you were then absent on account of the 
death of your mother. After the approval of the American 
delegates who were here, the draft was submitted to the 
representatives of other powers and became the subject of 
discussion between the heads of the delegations concerned, 
and with a few changes, which were approved by the Amer- 
ican delegates and which did not affect the spirit or sub- 
stance of the proposed treaty, an agreement was reached. 
Immediately upon your return I went over the whole matter 
with you and the proposed agreement received your ap- 
proval. I should add that, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, I prepared a memorandum to accompany the treaty 
with respect to its effect in relation to the mandated islands 
and reserving domestic questions. 

At this stage, while it was not strictly a Conference mat- 
ter, in order to insure publicity at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, the treaty as thus agreed upon and before it had been 
signed was presented by Senator Lodge to the Conference 
in plenary session and its import and limitations stated. 
His statement met with the acquiescence of all. 

The treaty as thus drawn and notified was deemed to 
embrace the main islands of Japan. Later, in view of the 
sentiment both in this country and Japan, it was deemed to 
be preferable to exclude these main islands and a supple- 
mentary treaty was prepared to this effect, which designated 
the islands of Japan which it was to include. 

There is not the slightest mystery about the treaty or 
basis for suspicion regarding it. It is a Straightforward 
document which attains one of the most important objects 
the American Government has had in view and is of the 
highest importance to the maintenance of friendly relations 
in the Far East upon a sound basis. As the President re- 
cently said, in his communication to the Senate, it is an 
essential part of the plan to create conditions in the Far 
Bast at once favorable to the maintenance of the policies we 
have long advocated and to an enduring peace. 

In view of this, and in view of the relation of the treaty 
to the results of the Conference, its failure would be nothing 
short of a national calamity. 

I am, my dear Senator, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Chables E. Hughes. 

The Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, United States Senate. 



AMERICAN GROUP, INTERPARLIAMENT- 
ARY UNION, NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 

Below Is the stenographic report of the meeting on February 24 
of the American Group, Interparliamentary Union. 

MINUTES 

The nineteenth annual nieeting of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union was held Friday, February 
24, 1922, at 10:30 o'clock, in the Caucus Room of the House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C, Senator William B. 
McKinley, President of the American Group, presiding. 

The PRESIDENT: If the meeting will come to order, I 
shall ask the secretary to read the agenda and briefly to 
outline the work of the year just closed. 

(The secretary distributed the following as the order of 
business for the meeting : ) 



AGENDA 

Reading of the minutes. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Report of the executive committee. 

Unfinished business. 

New business : 

1. Action relative to certain resolutions adopted at 

the Stockholm meeting. 

2. Recommendations relative to the time and place 

of the annual conference this year. 

3. Appropriation of $4,000 by the Congress. 

4. Membership in our group. 

5. The conference of 1923. 

6. Co-operation with Canada and the other American 

States. 
Election of officers : 

President, three vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
executive committee of nine, permanent executive 
secretary. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 

Secretary CALL : Mr. Chairman, I assume you wish me 
to give only the mountain peaks of the year's work. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Group 
was held February 24, 1921, at which meeting you elected 
officers. You also passed a minute of appreciation of the 
services of Dr. North, who because of illness was obliged to 
resign as executive secretary of the group. 

There was a special meeting of the American Group on 
the 19th of May, 1921, at which meeting there was a special 
committee of five appointed to draft a reply to a communi- 
cation ■ from Lord Weardale, President of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. At this meeting it was decided to hold 
another meeting of the group May 24, and to send a mem- 
bership circular to all the members of the Congress. 

There was a special meeting of the American Group on 
the 24th of May, Representative Montague presiding, in the 
absence of Senator McKinley. The meeting was addressed 
by Representative Burton. The communication drafted by 
the committee of five was adopted, as recommended by the 
committee and by the executive committee. The communi- 
cation was as follows : 

To The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, U Rue de VEcole 

Medicine, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Sirs : 

Please accept greetings from your fellow-members of the Ameri- 
can Group, all of whom are pleased to know of the plans of our 
Council for the Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference at Stock- 
holm, August 17-19 of the current year. The gracious invitation 
of the Swedish Group, combined with the generous co-operation 
of the Swedish Government, leads us to feel that the resumption 
of our conferences will take place under circumstances as happy 
and propitious as could well be possible. 

We have examined the "Agenda of the Conference," submitted 
under date of April 20, 1921^ and we hasten to express our earnest 
hope and perfect confidence that our brethren will come again to 
a meeting of minds with reference to questions peculiarly within the 
historic province of the Union, questions relating principally to 
International law. The time, we believe, has not arrived when our 
Union can profitably discuss, much less decide upon, political or 
even economic questions which may give rise to disputes between 
States. The peaceful and judicial settlement of international con- 
troversies, so wisely and constructively discussed and advanced in 
the first and second Hague conferences, remains still the supreme 
opportunity of the Interparliamentary Union ; so much so, indeed. 
that we of the American Group urge upon our co-workers of other 
nations : 



